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The British General Strike 


A significant feature of the British general stril . and 
one which seems to have been generally overlooked by the 
press in this country was the part played by the churches 
and by leading educators. So impressed was the Man- 
chester Guardwan that it stated (May 21) that “nothing 
has been more significant than the action taken by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the manifesto issued by 
several Masters of Houses and Fellows at Oxford. In 
the nineteenth century the church and the old universities 
represented a body of opinion that was stiff and uncom- 
promising on all questions in which the claims of prop- 

rty were challenged. . . . The workers never looked 
@. them for sympathy in an acute struggle. In this crisis 
the church and the universities have taken the lead in 
demanding and preaching a wider spirit. This is their 
true function. . . . ‘Lheir bold leadership in this crisis 
has been a powerful influence in keeping the nation from 
the catastrophe of a bitter class war. It has been an 
invaluable help to the Prime Minister in his plea for the 
spirit of peace and for a large and magnanimous policy, 
and it will have a profound influence on the future. It 
may, indeed, mark a turning-point in the history of 
religion and the history of the nation.” 


This phase of the drama has not entirely escaped the 
American press. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch makes the 
following comment: “In a day when the church is 
charged with decrepitude, with having no vital message 
for mankind, with having abandoned its high prerogatives, 
with having turned from Christ to Caesar—in such a time 
it has resumed its ancient character and achieved a victory 
hich should be a driving lesson to all men who wear 
he cloth and betray the creed. 


“We do not pretend to say what significance this 
accomplishment may have, but the moral seems to be 
plain. It is this: The church is as great or as impotent 
as the churchmen.” 


The Baltimore Sun explains this unusual attitude of 
the church as follows: “The clergy were moved by the 
judgment on the strike that prevailed among a great body 
of moderate opinion. But behind that is the fact that 
the higher clergy in the industrial districts have been plead- 
ing the workers’ needs for several years, ey 


How THE STRIKE CAME ABOUT 


The general strike, begun on May 3, was called off by 
the trade union leaders May 12. Exactly what happened 


it has been difficult to discover. 
appear to be as follows. 

fhe strike vote had been taken by the Trades Union 
Congress on May 1, to go into effect two days later if a 
settlement for the miners had not been reached. Appar- 
ently the threat was intended as a bargaining lever rather 
than as a definite declaration of intention. A formula, 
suggested by Lord Birkenhead, was offered by the gov- 
ernment, and the union leaders were endeavoring to 
persuade the miners to accept it. 

In the meantime, however, the union workers on the 


The main facts now 


. Daily Mail refused to print an editorial declaring that a 


general strike “is a revolutionary movement .. . 
that can only succeed by destroying the government and 
subverting the rights and principles of the people.” The 
government regarded this as the first action in the general 
strike and stopped negotiations. The labor leaders in- 
sisted that they knew nothing of the Daily Maw incident 
until after the government refused to discuss the problem 
further and that they believed a settlement could soon 
have been reached. Even the conservative Spectator (May 
15) considers that “the Daily Mail affair should not have 
been the last straw to break the back of the government's 
patience until it was ascertained whether it was an author- 
ized part of the policy of the General Council of the 
T. U. C, [Trades Union Congress] or an isolated outburst. 
e's We are still left with the feeling that the Prime 
Minister would have reached a settlement with the T. U. C. 
negotiators if a few hours more had been available.” 
‘The London Nation (May 29) goes into greater detail 
in regard to the situation at this time. “It is clear, at any 
rate, that when the T. U. C. returned to the Cabinet 
expecting to resume conversations, they found the situa- 
tion entirely changed. During their absence, Mr. Baldwin, 
Lord Birkenhead, and Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, with 
whom they had been negotiating apart, had returned to 
their colleagues and been faced by a revolt. Seven 
ministers, it seems, of whom the most important were 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain, had threatened to 
resign, and Mr. Baldwin had saved his government by 
giving way. The ‘frontier incident’ which had turned 
the scales against the pacifists in the Cabinet was, of 
course, the censoring of the Daily Mail leader, but this 
was by no means the isolated act of irresponsible persons 
which we at first supposed. It is now known that the 
word had been passed round the printers’ unions to keep 
a sharp eye on editorial pronouncements, and several 
journals had been subjected to intolerable interference. 
Moreover, the telegrams ordering a general strike had 
been sent out that afternoon, and it was easy for over- 
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wrought ministers to imagine that the war had begun 
while they were being held in talk.” This seems to be a 
fairly balanced statement. 


EVENTS OF THE STRIKE 


The strike affected workers employed in mines and 
quarries, on the railways, in transport, shipbuilding, 
toundries, iron and metal trades, building, woodworking 
and finishing, printing trades, etc., although in some trades 
certain groups of workers were excepted. The strike 
leaders offered to cooperate in handling food supplies. 
This offer the government refused. How much actual 
assurance the leaders’ offer signified does not appear. 

The government called out the Organization for the 
Maintenance of Supplies, which was organized in 1925 as 
a result of the threat of a general strike over the coal 
question. It is difficult to say just how much success the 
“O. M. S.” achieved. On May 6 the British Worker, 
special strike organ, proudly declared “the trouble every- 
where is to keep those men at work who have not yet 
been ordered to strike. . . . A few buses, a few 
passenger trains. But the mines are still, the goods 
traffic has ceased, the docks are closed, the factories are 
closing. 

“Not all the O. M. S. in the world can get them going 
again. Only the organized workers can do that.” 

lt is clear, however, that the government succeeded in 
maintaining a high degree of public confidence and in 
preventing anything approximating panic. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the strike was 
the degree of order which prevailed. Instances of vio- 
lence were unusually few. The British Gazette (the 
government paper ) announced on May 8, “All ranks of the 
armed forces of the Crown are hereby notified that any 
action which they may find it necessary to take in an 
honest endeavour to aid the civil power will receive, both 
now and afterwards, the full support of his Majesty's 
government.” Comparatively little use, however, was 
actually made of the soldiers. Motor trucks loaded with 
food supplies were on at least one occasion convoyed by 
soldiers. The British Worker called this an “unnecessary 
display of force.” 

Very few newspapers appeared during the strike. .\ 
few managed to print (or multigraph) very small editions. 
The strikers issued the British Worker, the government 
the British Gazette. The radio became of much greater 
significance than ever before since it was the chief means 
of communication. The British Broadcasting Company 
seems to have been controlled by the government. The 
London Nation calls the Gazette “an unrelieved scandal” 
and the British Worker equally unsatisfactory. An ex- 
amination of these papers shows that both of them con- 
ceived it their function to present their side of the case 
and but little else. The radio, according to the London 
Nation, transmitted the news fairly well. The suppres- 
sion of the appeal for peace which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was to have broadcasted May 7, was a note- 
worthy feature of the regime. The Gazette also failed 
to print his appeal or to make any reference to other 
attempts at conciliation. 


Errorts TOWARD SETTLEMENT 


Many efforts toward conciliation were made during 
the course of the strike. The appeal of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in which the leaders of the Free Church 
Council joined, is the most notable: “Representatives 
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vi the Christian Churches in England are convinced that 
a real settlement will only be achieved in a spirit ot 
iellowship and cooperation for the common good, and 


not as a result of war. MRealizing that the ionger the 
present struggle persists the greater will be the suttering 
and loss, they earnestly request that all the parties con- 
cerned in this dispute will agree to resume negotiations 
undeterred by obstacles which have been created by the 
events of the last tew days. if it should seem to be 
mcumbent on us to suggest a definite line ot approach, 
we would suvmit, as the basis of a possible Concordat, a 
return to the status quo of Iriday iast. We cannot but 
believe in tie possibility of a successful issue. Our pro- 
posal should be interpreted as involving a 
and concurrently— 

(1) The cancellation on the part of the T. U. C. of the 
general strike ; 

(2) Kenewal by the government of its offer of assis- 
tance to the coal industry for a short detinite 
period ; 

(3) ithe withdrawal on the part of the mine owners 
of the new wages scale recently issued.” 

The officers of Copec (the Conference on Christian 

Politics, Economics and Citizenship) sent out a letter to 
the clergy of Great Britain suggesting that religious meet- 
ings should be held “asking for peace and the resumption 
ot negotiations.” (London Guardian, May 14.) Ata 
meeting at Oxford addressed by the Bishop of Oxford, 
the Master of Balliol and others, a resolution was passed 
unanimously expressing the hope that “nothing may 


be 
allowed to stand in the way ot any attempt to re-opefG: 


negotiations.” (London Guardian, May 14.) The Ox4 
ford Conciliation Committee urged that religious meetings 
in the interest of peace should be held in ail communities 
whether resolutions are passed or not and that the 
“churches should mobilize in support of the Archbishop's 
proposals.” 

An appeal was sent to Prime Minister Baldwin by a 
number of Cambridge dons asking that negotiations be 
begun again at the point where they were broken off. 
Other appeals were made by the Industrial Christian 
Kellowship and the Industrial Crisis Committee of the 
Friends’ Meeting. 


TERMS OF THE SETTLEMENT 


On May 12 the strike was called off by the leaders, on 
the basis of the memorandum prepared by Sir Herbert 
Samuel. These proposals are thus summarized in the Spec- 
tator for May 22: “that the subsidy should be continued 
for such a reasonable period as might be necessary fo 
the renewed negotiations; that a national wages boar 
should be set up with a neutral element and an independent 
chairman ; that there should be no revision of the miners’ 
wage rates without sufficient assurance that the reorgan- 
ization of the mines proposed by the Royal Commission 
would be made effective; that no new workers over the 
age of eighteen should be engaged in the coal industry 
while other miners were available; and that provision 
should be made for workers displaced by the closing of 
uneconomic pits.” 

Undoubtedly a number of factors were involved in the 
leaders’ decision to give up the strike. It seems impos- 
sible to determine exactly what the main factors in the 
settlement were, since but few publications were issued 
during the strike and almost none of those issued are 
available in this country. Apparently both sides were 
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put into a position where negotiations could be resumed 
with neither side making formal surrender. The gov- 
ernment did not promise to accept the terms of the 
Samuel memorandum. On the other hand the Council 
of the Trades Union Congress was apparently led to 
believe that the proposals would be accepted by the gov- 
ernment. 

Under the terms of settlement accepted by the railways 
and their employes the strikers are to be taken back as 
rapidly as possible according to seniority in each grade; 
the trade unions admit the commission of a “wrongful 
act” in calling the strike, and promise not to order a strike 
without previous negotiations, not to support unauthorized 
a by their members, not to encourage supervisory 

nployes to take part in a strike; the railway companies 
promise not to lower salaries and declare they will not 
reinstate strikers “guilty of violence or intimidation.” 

By the agreement signed by the printing trades and 
the newspapers the unions agree not to interfere with 
the contents of newspapers, or with the management of 
the newspaper. Both parties promise that there shall be 
no victimization of strikers, or of those who failed to 
strike ; that the observance of agreements shall be regarded 
“as a matter of honor affecting each individual employer 
or employe”; that there shall be a joint committee to 
decide cases arising out of this agreement, etc. 

It seems to be universally accepted that the general 
strike, as an industrial weapon, will not be used again 
in Great Britain for a long time at least. The need for 
the development of better industrial relations seems to be 
cognized much more fully since the strike. The con- 
rvative Spectator, recognizing both the need and the 
unusual opportunity for such improvement, suggests that 
the government might “start expert inquiries into the 
state of our despondent and depressed industries, and, 
as in the case of the coal industry, promise legislation if 
and where legislation was proved to be necessary. In 
this way the whole country would be set talking about 
industry.” It declares that it is essential to give labor 
“a greater share in the direction of industry.” 

The arguments as to whether the strike was really 
“political” or “industrial” are difficult to weigh adequately. 
It seems evident that it was intended only as an industrial 
weapon. On the other hand it would seem obvious, as 
stated in the Manchester Guardian (May 21), that it cer- 
tainly was in fact “a threat to democratic government” 
through the degree of power gained by the unions. 


Ethics and Real Estate 


Articles have frequently appeared in this Service deal- 

g with the ethics of business. The following account 
is offered as the “case history” of a real estate trans- 
action which illustrates the interplay of ethical and eco- 
nomic issues. 

Several months ago a professional man, residing in 
New York City and hereafter referred to as Brown, 
purchased a building lot in a New York suburb. He had 
carefully investigated the available lots in the community 
and paid the purchase price asked by an owner who had 
held the property for a period of twelve years. The price 
paid—$1,200—was, however, quite obviously under the 
market, tracts of similar area and location being priced 
up to $3,200. Brown, however, knew nothing about the 
owner, who was a non-resident, and purchased through a 
teal estate agent who had had the property for sale for 
a period of 10 months. 
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Several days after the contract of sale had been signed, 
Brown was informed by the realtor who had negouated 
the sale that a man—hereaifter referred to as Smith— 
whose home was near the plot Brown had purchased, 
would like to buy it. The plot Brown had purchased lay 
between Smith’s house and a river and it a house were 
erected on Brown’s plot it would considerably obstruct 
the view from Smith’s house. Smith was a successful 
business man who could well afford to pay. Through 
the realtor he offered Brown $2,500 for his lot. 

Brown now found several courses open to him: (1) 
He could decline to sell, and proceed with his plans to 
build a house. (In this case he might have a displeased 
neighbor and some unpleasant relations with him.) 

(2) He could accept the price of $2,500. otiered him, 
but he now knew that there was no other site with similar 
advantages—river view, protected streets to the school, 
etc.—which he could purchase in that community for that 
price, 

(3) He could say to Smith that he would sell for the 
price ot another lot with similar advantages, plus his 
expenses, or exchange land with him. 

tie decided upon the third course and so informed the 
realtor, but heard no more about the matter. He then 
sought out Smith, who offered to exchange a plot oi 
simuar area—tor which he had paid $2,950—ior the 
plot Brown had bought tor $1,20U. Smith also stated 


-that the realtor had quoted him $43,000 as the price for 


the plot for which Brown had paid only $1,200 and that 
he had not bought it because he regarded $3,000 as too 
igh. This meant still more complication from the 
ethical point of view. Smith had evidently been unfairly 
treated by the realtor: quoting a prospective purchaser a 
price higher than an owner’s asking price 1s not con- 
sidered good real estate practice and is forbidden by the 
code of ethics of the National Association of Real kstate 
Boards. 

Brown agreed to the trade, but after a month’s delay 
Smith informed him that he had been advised by his 
attorney to withdraw the offer on the ground that it was 
not good business from his own point ot view. He offered 
to buy Brown’s lot at a cash price that would yield him 
100 per cent profit and expenses. But he put pressure 
behind his offer by stating that if Brown erected a house 
and obstructed his view he would cut up his estate into 
small lots, destroy the character of the neighborhood, sell 
his own home and move out. 

Brown was now confronted with the withdrawal of an 
offer accepted in good faith, with social pressure instigated 
by Smith to accept a new one and with more delay than 
he had anticipated. But other important matters arose: 
his wife decided she did not wish to live in the com- 
munity ; a wage advance in the building trades meant an 
increase of 10 per cent to 20 per cent in building costs, 
there were rumors of unusual delays in completing small 
houses, and he was advised strongly by friends to purchase 
a house instead of building. 

Under the circumstances Brown decided to accept 
Smith’s offer and settled for $2,550, which represented 
perhaps a little less than the prevailing price of a plot of 
similar area in the neighborhood, and expenses. Brown 
now finds himself congratulated by most of his friends 
because he was able to make 100 per cent profit, but finds 
a minority of them—perhaps those who consider social 
ethics most seriously—surprised that he should have 
accepted 100 per cent profit when he is opposed to 
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unearned increments. He states, however, that, though 
a believer in the adoption oi social controls which would 
make such unearned increment as he has received impos- 
sible, under the circumstances he saw no other course 
open to him. He was not in a mood to make a financial 
contribution to Smith, who is wealthy, and who had 
threatened aggressive action to secure his ends. He 
would like to have the frank opinion of readers of the 
INFORMATION SERVICE in regard to his ethics in the trans- 
action. 


Vacations With Pay 


‘Lhe approach of the vacation season adds interest to 
the results of recent studies of the extent to which vaca- 
tions with pay are granted to factory and shop employes, 
which show a decided increase in the number ot employers 
giving such vacations. ‘en years ago very few industrial 
establishments gave vacations with pay. Of 250 firms 
which have recently reported on the subject 95 give 
vacations to all employes who have been with the firm a 
certain period of time, ranging from a few months to not 
more than two years. 

Stores frequently give summer vacations to all clerks 
who have been on the rolls for a given period. Other 
establishments decide it on a cumulative basis with a cer- 
tain rate per month for the time employed, though, usually, 
the maximum vacation may not exceed one or two weeks. 
Factory employes on an hourly rate are usually given 
one week’s vacation. 

The method of one public utility concern with more 
than 7,500 employes may be cited. In this company all 
weekly employes are allowed one day for each full month’s 
work prior to May 1 of a given year with a maximum 
period of two weeks. During 1925, about 43 per cent 
of 3,977 weekly employes received two weeks’ vacation 
while the average for the remaining 57 per cent was one 
week. Hourly employes who have been with the company 
a year receive 12 days’ vacation with pay but those who 
have not been with the company a year receive no vaca- 
tion. In 1925 about 59 per cent of 3,344 hourly employes 
received two weeks’ vacation with pay. 

Workers on a piece rate are usually given the average 
rate of pay for the year. The most common practice is 
to grant the vacations between the middle of June and 
Labor Day. 

More detailed information on this subject may be found 
in the Monthly Labor Review of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for May. 


Personal Case Work 


Further light is thrown on the suggestion that social 
case work has much to contribute to the pastoral function— 
which might be called “personal case work”—by the testi- 
mony of the secretary of the Toronto Neighborhood 
Workers Association, Mr. F. N. Stapleford, in The 
Family for June. A few excerpts from his discussion 
of social work in relation to social progress follow: 

“The nineteenth century was a tremendously individual- 
istic age, and yet it was a blurred, indistinct individualism. 
It was the individualism that forgot the individual, that 
was theoretic and abstract, that talked in terms of the 
‘economic man.’ This ‘economic man’ was not an indi- 
vidual but an abstraction, and thus we had the paradox 


that a period which was more individualistic than any 
period im the worlds thought yet saw the individual as 
uirough a glass darkly. lt was an individualism that sat 
down side py side with a most astounding waste of the 
capacities and possibilities of the individual. . . . 

“Wall not the outstanding feature of the period upon 
which we are entering be that of a socialized individual- — 
ism which, while paying full attention to the social struc- 
ture and forces which surround and mould us all, will 
yet set out on that high adventure of aia exploring the 
possibilities of the individual? ‘ 

“The case work method of meetin is not some- 
thing applicable merely to socially subnormal people; it 
is Capable of universal application or it is nothing at a 
Not seldom has it been tound that some method work 
vut for a comparatively small group of handicapped people 
has been found capable of wider application and has crept 
out into the life of the world. . . . 

“The social case work method has had a tremendous 
development in the past ten years, showing its usefulness 
in a wide variety of new fields, and yet unless all signs 
fail it is only on the eve of its greatest development. It 
will give much not only in the direction of producing more 
efficient individuals, but also in the direction of producing 
greater understanding, greater community of spirit.” 


Prohibition and Industry 


Whiting Williams, widely known for his books and 
lectures interpreting the mind of the industrial worker, 
contributes an article of unusual interest to the a f 
issues of the several Christian Advocates. The followin¥4§ 
excerpt is probably typical of what might be narrated 
concerning the effect of prohibition quite generally felt 
in industrial circles: 

““In the old pre-Volstead days of striking,’ a local 
union leader in a small railway town explained during 
the shopmen’s strike of 1922, ‘I’d a-had to go into every 
saloon in town to get a baker’s dozen to this meeting— 
and then mostly drunk and anxious to turn the public 
against us by some kind 0’ violence. And tonight 1’ll bet 
we get 200 fellows here, and mighty few of ’em anything 
but sober!’ 


“It was a former logger who told me recently of this 
same ritual in another form: 

“In the old days we lumberjacks expected every week, 
regular, to take our money, go into town and shove it in 
chunks over the bar. And if a guy came back with a cent 
in his jeans on Monday, he was a tightwad—yes, sir! 
low-down tightwad! Everybody looked down on SY 
Today, I’m tellin’ you, a lot of those same fellows a 
buyin’ stocks!’ ” 

As a convinced prohibitionist Mr. Williams urges a 
frank facing of the consequences of the modification pro- 
gram, and a return to the task of temperance education, 
As to “obedience to law,” however, he warns: “I believe 
it expedient largely to drop the discussion simply because 
in itself it has not proven effective. Nearly every time 
I drive my car, I exceed a speed-limit—and break the 
law. And even though I am fined occasionally, I consider 
—in spite of Mrs. Williams’s urgings—that I make a net 
saving in time and satisfaction. In these days of multi- 
tudinous regulations appeal to strict law obedience is a 
poor reed to prop a great cause with.” 
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